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Ability to Recognize a Departure. 

Only they who have deeply drunk in the 
principles of Truth can discern the real de- 
partures from them. Such will weigh a pro- 
ceeding not by its plausibility, not by its prom- 
ised results, but by this criterion: ‘‘ Does it 
have its foundation in the Truth?’’ A mode 
of doing which veers from that, by however 
slight an inclination on the right hand or on 
the left it begins, is as good as gone from the. 
Truth, unless soon recalled by the inward voice 
which ‘‘ every one that is of the Truth hear- 
eth.’” 

And how has he learned the hearing? How 
shall any of us learn it, who say we cannot 
discern the still small voice? Surely there 
must be some things that we have a sense of 
as according with the will of God, and there 
must be some actions which we intuitively re- 
volt at as wrong. ‘‘ Why even of yourselves,’’ 
said Jesus, ‘‘ judge ye not what is right?”’ 
And when any hold down, or suppress, because 
of their wrongness, the Truth they feel, it is 
accompanied with an inward rebuke, ‘‘ for God 
hath showed it unto them,’’ said the apostle; 
“‘ because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them.” (Romans i: 18, 19). There 
must be some things that we do in which we 
feel the smile, as it were of our Father; and 
there must be some things in which we feel a 
solemnity of a holy warning, or at least an in- 
definable check of better instruction. This we 
can heed and this is the voice. There are 
moments when each for himself is aware of it. 
It has its own Divine quality. 

How do we learn to hear this voice better 
and better? By giving heed to it when per- 
ceived, and keeping an open attention to re- 
ceive it and then obeying it when known or 
believed. Obeying is the school of knowing 
the Truth. It is the school of clearer and 
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clearer perceptions and revelations. He that 
will do the perceived will of God shall know 
the teaching, whether it is of God or of a dif- 
ferent source. That which is for his present 
condition in the Scriptures will meet the wit- 
ness for Truth in such a man, and be owned. 
The same Spirit of Truth being learned in the 
obedience of faith and duty will safeguard 
him in the understanding of Scriptures. The 
Spirit of Truth is the Highest Criticism, the 
word of God living and inworking, a distin- 
guisher of the heart’s thoughts and intents. 

These things and much more of Truth come 
by first hearing, then heeding and complying, 
so that Truth is drunk in by obedience, its 
principles and fundamentals become clear, and 
slight differings from it appear, for that reason, 
very distinct. The very slightness of a Truth- 
lovers’ scruples, as it may seem to those who 
are slight sighted, may be a sure mark of that 
man’s sight of Truth who has become a man 
of the Light, and ‘‘ able to comprehend with 
all Saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height.” 

It is by following Christ, and that not afar 
off but close to, that one walks not in darkness 
but has the light of Life. Holding the Truth 
in love is the only way of holding Christ’s 
kind of Truth in Christ’s Spirit. Love rejoices 
in the Truth, it is not indifferent to essential 
differences, it is not blind, but seeks to open 
the blind eyes, and the prison to them that 
are bound. Its seeing of differences or de- 
partures is not in the self-complacency of a 
superior soundness, or in the lust of a detec- 
tive. The love of the Truth isa restoring love 
and it ‘‘ buildeth up.’’ 


CHRISTIANITY.—Christianity is not merely 
a collection of propositions whether ethical 
or religious, but, rather, the revelation of a 
Saviour in Jesus of Nazareth. Its power and 
value reside in Him, in what He was and is, 
and in what He did and said, and in what He 
is still doing. We can detach the platonic 
philosophy from Plato without harming it; 
but we cannot detach Christianity from Christ, 
since He Himself is the substance and essence 
of the whole system.—The Independent. 


—— 








ALL who are called to service in the church 
have not every evil root wholly plucked up; 
but these in obedient minds wither and die, 
and their infirmities are healed in the way, 
like the lepers who went as they were bidden. 
—Esther Tuke. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

As previously mentioned some Friends of 
New York were interested in the welfare of 
the Indians residing at Uneida, particularly the 
Brothertown Indians and in 1797, about a year 
after Friends of Philadelphia had- begun their 
labors among them, Thomas Eddy, accompan- 
ied by Gideon Seaman and Thomas Titus, paid 
them a visit. After their return the former 
addressed a letter to the Committee in Phila- 
delphia, mentioning many 1pteresting particu- 
lars relating to their condition, and desired 
the assistance of the Committee in obtaining 
the services of a suitable man and his wife to 
reside among the Brothertown Indians. From 
this the following is extracted:— 

“* At Stockbridge there is evident marks of 
improvement in sobriety and industry — the 
plan of your Committee of giving them prem- 
iums on the quantity of wheat, etc., has set 
almost all of them at work. Our Committee 
was much pleased with this plan. The Indians 
generally have from one to six acres of wheat 
in the ground, besides Indian corn, peas, flax, 
etc. Jacob Taylor supposed Captain Hendricks 
will raise this year near two hundred bushels 
of wheat, abundance of hay, peas, Indian corn 
and flax—their crops appeared very promis- 
ing. Hendricks proposes building a large barn 
—he has already got in the timber. 

** Many of the men are sober and well dis- 
posed, and among the women are some remark- 
ably religious characters, with whom we en- 
joved very great satisfaction: Our Committee 
often expressed their surprise at finding such 
women among Indians. We had an opportunity 
with several of the women by themselves and 
they mentioned to us. with much diffidence, a 
great desire they had to see some of our women, 
but as that might not be soon, they said they 
wished to write to them, provided we thought 
it would be well received. We told them we 
had no doubt it would, and encouraged them 
to write freely what they had to communicate. 
We then left them by themselves, and next 
morning they brought us an epistle.’’ This 
was published in THE FRIEND, Vol. LXXI, p. 
60. 

In the Fifth Month of 1798, William Gregory, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District, a 
blacksmith, accompanied by his wife and young 
son, and Hannah Jackson, who had also felt 
her mind drawn to reside among them, were 
encouraged to go to the Oneida Reservation, 
by the Committee, who sent with them a letter 
of introduction, which contains the following: 

“*Our friend Hannah Jackson feeling her 
mind also engaged to reside some time amongst 
you, proposes to go in company with our afore 
said friends, we are easy in our minds to en 
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courage her in this instance of dedication, in 
which she has our sympathy and fervent de- 
sires for her preservation and growth in that 
wisdom which is only to be received from the 
good spirit of God. 

“*Qur women friends will, we hope, be very 
useful in instructing your females in a decent 
and orderly management of their household 
affairs, and in teaching some of the children 
whereby you may live much more comfortably, 
and we hope you will receive benefit from the 
good examples our friends will be favored to 
set before you, by their religious and orderly 
conduct. 

‘* Our friends now with you have informed 
us that some of your young people are become 
more industrious, and we earnestly entreat 
you to encourage them herein, as your own 
welfare and prosperity in great measure de- 
pend upon their good conduct, and attention 
to the instructions given them; and we wish 
you industriously to improve the present op- 
portunity that we may be at liberty to extend 
care to other nations who have applied for our 
assistance.”’ 

As intimated in the closing paragraph of the 
above communication, the Committee had been 
under the impression that the time might soon 
come for them to withdraw from further labors 
at Oneida, and in the year 1799 that was done. 
In a “‘ Brief Account of the Proceedings of the 
Committee ’’ publised in the year 1805, in a 
summary of the work done in that settlement 
the following explanations are given for the 
course then taken. 

‘In the year 1799 several of the Indians 
improved lots of land for their own benefit, 
which they sowed with wheat. The smith’s 
business continued to be attended to, and 
Friends with theaid of the Indian lads continued 
to work their farms; nor were their exertions 
during this, or any former year, confined to 
their immediate residence, but as opportunities 
for usefulness presented, they extended their 
labors to the various parts of the settlement, 
and afforded assistance many ways, as the 
necessities of the natives seemed to demand. 

““Tt may be proper here to remark that 
some suspicion and mistrust of Friends’ views, 
became manifest in several of the Indians; they 
knew that the improvements made, and the 
various tools and implements of husbandry 
distributed among them must have cost a large 
sum of money; and they knew of no instance 
where white people had stepped forward in 
such a manner to assist Indians, but what 
sooner or later an interested motive discovered 
itself; therefore some had fears it was meant 
to make a permanent establishment among 
them, and lay claim to a part of their land. 

“* Believing the instruction already afforded 
this people was such that they were able to 
procure a comfortable subsistence, it was con- 
cluded to withdraw from them; and that leav- 
ing all the improvements, tools and implements 
of husbandry for their use and benefit, would 
be a convincing testimony among the various 
tribes of Indians, that their good was our 
motive for thus liberally aiding them. 

“* Therefore in the Ninth Month, 1799, four 
of the Committee went to Oneida, and after 
some friendly conferences, closed the affairs 
relating to the settlement there. The Indians 
on this occasion expressed themselves as fol- 
lows, in reply to a written address: 
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** Brothers Onas attend, 

‘We know you told us you came not 
amongst us to make us presents that would 
soon wear away, but to stay some time to 
instruct us how to gain a comfortable living 
by tilling the ground, as the white people do; 
now you have staid the time you proposed, and 
have fulfilled all your engagements to our 
nation, and we hope we shall follow the good 
example you have set before us, which we 
know would be of lasting benefit to us, and 
thankfully acknowledge your kindness, having 
never heard of any people that had done so 
much for Indians without any view of advant- 
age to themselves, which is a convincing proof 
to us that you are our real friends: and we 
are glad the Good Spirit has put it into your 
minds to assist others of our Indian brethren 
in learning the same good way of living for 
which we also thank vou, as well as for the 
good advice you gave us about the strong 
drink; and we will try all we can to persuade 
our young men to do better. 

‘* And now, Brothers, if we have done any- 
thing that displeases you, we wish you would 
tell us, that ovr friendship may remain bright, 
for we know you area true people, and we 
wil] keep this writing, and will tell ovr young 
men and children every year, that they may 
always remember your friendship; and we wish 
you may often remember and visit us, to see 
whether we grow better or worse.”’ 

The grain, potatoes, farming implements 
and household goods in the settlement at 
Oneida, belonging to the Committee, were 
directed to be distributed among the Indians 
there, at the discretion of Jacob Taylor, 
Jonathan Thomas and William Gregory, who, 
with the wife of William Gregory and Hannah 
Jackson then resided there. In reference to 
the distribution the Committee say in an ad- 
dress to these Indians, dated Twelfth Month, 
21st, 1799. ‘*‘ Now brothers, being about to 
remove our friends that are amongst you, and 
leave you to make trial of the Knowledge you 
have acquired by their instructions and ex- 
ample, we have directed them to distribute 
amongst you [in such manner as may appear 
to be of most lasting advantage to you] nearly 
al) the tools and other property we have in 
your country; and we hope this wil) convince 
you that your good and your good only, was 
the object we had in view, and to promote 
which we have been at so much trouble and 
expense. Brothers, we shall at all times re- 
joice to hear of vour welfare and advancement 
in those things that make for peace and true 
comfort.”’ 

As sume of the officers of the Government 
were applied to and informed of the mctives 
of the Committee in making this settlement 
among the Oneidas, it was thought proper to 
acquaint them also with the reasons for its 
discontinuance; and a conference on the sub- 
ject was accordingly had with Timothy Picker- 
ing, then Secretary of State, who expressed 
himself satisfied with the reasons assigned for 
it, and desired that the request made by the 
Oneidas that Friends should from time to time 
visit them, should receive attention. 

Robert Sutcliffe, a Friend from England, 
who travelled extensively in this country in 
the early part of this century, gives some in- 
teresting particulars respecting a visit he paid 
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dians. He says, under date of Eleventh 
Month 21st. ‘‘In the evening came to an Ip. 
dian village called Brothertown. Here I wag 
comfortably accommodated at the house of an 
Indian, whose name was Obadiah Scipio. Hig 
wife Elizabeth, is the daughter of an Indign 
chief of the name of Fowler. She was a per. 
sonable woman and of an expressive countep- 
ance, and was very industrious. Her dairy 
produced excellent cheese and butter, notwith. 
standing a good part of her time was spent ip 
spinning for the family apparel, which wag 
very decent. It was mostly prepared for the 
wearer by her own housebold; and -whilst ] 
was in the house, a female weaver of the yijl- 
lage, brought in a piece of cloth made from 
yarn spun in this family, which was such ag 
would have done credit to any female in Eng. 
land. This reputable Indian couple had four 
fine healthy children, who sat by the fire; and, 
though of a copper color, their countenanceg 
were far from unpleasing. Their names were 
Denis, Calvin, Cinthia and Celinda. 

‘The school master of this village, who ig 
paid by Friends, introduced me to a chief of 
the name of Hendricks, with whom | had some 
conversation; and we sat about an hour by the 
fireside of a pretty lerge family of Indians, 
where it was pleasant to see the spinning 
wheel go round. There were sixteen or eigb- 
teen Indians around the fire; the elder part of 
the family sat ona bench in front, and the 
little Indians on the ground on each side. The 
fire was made at the end of the building, and 
the smoke found its way through the roof, 
without the aid of a chimney. The walls and 
roof were hung with ears of Indian corn and 
other wint r provisions. It is difficult to de- 
scribe my feelings, on sitting down with an 
Indian family in this way. In a sympathizing 
mind, sensations of pity and compassion will 
predominate. On the other hand, it is not 
unlikely that a similar feeling may prevail in 
the breasts of the children of the forest, to- 
wards those who may consider themselves as 
raised far above them in education and civil- 
ized life. It is remarkable that an Indian boy 
or girl is rarely found willing to change native 
habits, for those of towns and cities; but, 
there ure many instances, | am told, of those 
who are called, civilized people, assimilating 
their manners with the Indian’s; and of giv- 
ing their mode of life the preference. Man, 
as man, is a strange and incomprehensible be- 
ing when left to himself; whether in what is 
called a savage or a civilized state. In either, 
when so left, he stands a ready instrument, in 
the hand of the common enemy of peace and 
happiness of the world. 

“*T spent the remainder of this evening by 
Scipio’s fireside, and was accommodated with 
a good bed at night, on which I slept comfort- 
ably. Both the sides and ceiling of that part 
of the building in which I lodged, were cover- 
ed with ears of Indian corn in the husk; which, 
to me, had a novel but not unpleasant appear- 
ance. 

‘“ From the Indian village of Brothertown, 
I came to another settlement of theirs called 
the Orchard. Many of their habitations are 
f ormed principally of the bark of trees, at 
tached to posts, which are fixed in the ground; 
the roofs being also of bark; but as it is taken 
off the trees in broad pieces, they contrive to 
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turies, to Spain and Rome. We have seen the 
beginnings. What was the end? 

The church has revealed itself. Emotional 
devotion, exalted above character and princi- 
ple, brought forth the inevitable result. It 
had asked no more than a formal acceptance 
from the people. What Humboldt said of 
Mexico was true generally: ‘““The introduction 
of the Romish religion had no other effect up- 
on the Mexicans than to substitute new cere- 
monies and symbols for the rites of a sangui- 
nary worship. Dogma has not succeeded dog- 
ma, but only ceremony to ceremony.’’ Dr. 
Abbott has spoken more strongly: ‘‘Christi- 
anity, instead of fulfilling its mission of en- 
lightening, converting, and sanctifying the 
natives, was itself converted; Paganism was 
baptized; Christianity paganized.’’ This was 
the result of the church’s supremacy over the 
natives. It failed to supply any adequate 
moral check or purification to the Spanish and 
Portuguese people. It introduced the Inqui- 
sition in its worst form. It supported the in- 
tolerance and oppression of the government. 
There were great exceptions. It was a priest, 
Hidalgo, who led in the deliverance of Mexico, 
and another, Luis Beltran, who repudiated 
the orders of his superiors and founded the 
arsenal for the manufacture of supplies, where 
he taught his workmen to melt church bells 
for cannon for the army of San Martin, the 
liberator of the Argentine and Chili. 

Curiously, and with no intention of his own, 
the man who made independence possible for 
the Spanish colonies was Napoleon. ‘*Probably 
no man exerted a greater influence in promot- 
ing the development of liberty and of free in- 
stitutions on this continent, than he.’’ In 
1808, he deposed Ferdinand the Seventh, King 
of Spain, and put his brother Joseph on the 
throne. Spain was soon torn by civil war, and 
the stringency of her colonial government was 
relaxed. The government at home was disor- 
ganized, and the colonies set up their own 
governments, some regarding them as tenta- 
tive only, to be suspended when Ferdinand 
should be reinstated; others rejoicing at the 
opportunity which they afforded of securing 
entire independence. In 1810, the first declar- 
ation of independence was made. The first 
step was taken in Venezuela. There were three 
parties there, the Imperialists, or Bonapart- 
ists; the adherents of Ferdinand; and the 
liberators, who believed in independence. On 
Fourth Month 18th, 1810, there arrived at 
Caracas the commissioners who announced the 
formation of a regency of Cadiz, and called 
upon the Venezuelans to be loyal. Bolivar ex- 
pressed the feeling of the liberators. ‘‘Lhis 
power which fluctuates in such a manner on 
the Peninsula,’’ he said, ‘‘and does not secure 
itself, invites us to establish the junta of 
Caracas and be governed by ourselves.’’ On 
the following day the junta was proclaimed as 
an independent power. ‘“‘It voted not to rec- 
ognize the regency of Cadiz, and announced 
that Venezuela, in virtue of its natural and 
political right, would proceed to the forma- 
tion of a government of its own.”’ As Minister 
Romero said: *‘A condition of things had been 
reached which made independence a necessity 
that could not be suppressed, postponed, or 
evaded.’’ In this same year steps toward in- 
dependence were taken on Fifth Month 25th 
in Buenos Ayres for the Argentine; on Seventh 





Month 20th in Bogota for Colombia; on Ninth 
Month 16th in Mexico; on Ninth Month 18th 
in Santiago for Chili, and ‘‘during the same 
month in most of the other colonies.’’ 

The first third of the century saw Spanish 
sovereignty practically at an end. The new 
republics soon discovered that in freeing 
themselves from the Roman Catholic powers 
they had not secured their liberty. The church 
was still with them, and its radical hostility 
‘to free institutions which had been unper- 
ceived during the disturbances of war, now 
began to reveal itself. Political parties formed 
themselves on the issue of progress and lib- 
erty, or conservatism and Latin Catholicism. 
The conservative parties got the name of 
‘‘clericals.’’ Questions arose as to the ap- 
pointment of bishops. Should the right form- 
erly exercised by the Spanish Government be 
exercised by the new governments or revert 
to the church? The church and religious 
orders were immensely wealthy. Questions of 
taxation arose. Were the religious orders to 
be exempt? Should the church be allowed to 
roll in wealth, while the government, to which, 
under constitutional principles with an estab- 
lished church, the church owed everything, 
struggled with poverty? Under free institu- 
tions, moreover, men began to think freely. 
They learned more of the world, and by com- 
parison came to understand more clearly the 
real character and corruption of the church. 
They saw also that their free institutions were 
doomed unless they secured them not only 
against Spain and Portugal, but also against 
a far more subtle and powerful foe, even Rome 
itself. Mexico, as the most enlightened of 
the new republics, faced the issue first. 

Sooner or later the same issue arose in 
each of the new states, the republics striving 
for a healthy development in freedom, and 
the wholesome privilege of enlightened self- 
government, and the church as constantly 
throwing her influence against such develop- 
ment and in favor of medievalism, popular 
ignorance, and ecclesiastical autocracy. In 
1852 the Pope denounced the movement in 
New Granada toward religious liberty, which 
decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits, a cur- 
tailment of church revenues, free education, | istration of the South American Republics.” 
freedom of the press, and freedom of public; Four centuries of Roman and Latin influence 
and private worship. These ‘‘nefarious de-| have not been a good education in integrity, 
crees”’ the Pope condemned, and declared to] and these states are doomed unless an element 
be “‘null and void.’’ of moral purpose and trustworthiness can be 

The American Republics were gradually | created in them, which nothing but a pure re- 
forced to recognize, accordingly, that the es- | ligion can provide. 
tablishment of the Roman Catholic Church as| The responsibility for meeting this need of 
the exclusive church meant the deliberate re-| Latin America rests upon us, the nearest 
jection of those agencies and institutions of} neighbor. We have assumed toward them an 
liberty, without which they could call their | attitude of political responsibility which, how- 
states republics, but could not call their people | ever acceptable it was to them once, has be- 
free. One by one they have been denying the | come a little irritating to them now. It is not 
autocracy of Rome, as they denied at the be-| unlikely that that responsibility will have to 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the autoc- | be discharged in yet more active ways. If we 
racy of Spain The only South American states | protect Latin America against the world, we 
whose laws still exclude all public worship, | must protect the world against Latin America 
except the Roman Catholic, are Peru and Bo- | in some more adequate sense. We cannot en- 
livia. ‘‘A woman was formally burned to death| dure the worse than Asiatic corruption and 
by priests in Peru only a few years ago, and | disorder of some of these states. There is no 
two others were subsequently threatened with | adequate reformatory agency save Christian- 
the same fate, all for disobedience to ecclesi-| ity, and there is no cement of personal or 
astical authority.”” The Inquisition was not | national intercourse comparable with common 
abolished in these two lands till 1821. and ‘‘as| religious sentiments and beliefs and hopes. 
late as 1836, the penalty was death for hold-| We owe it not less to the common destiny of 
ing any worship other than the Roman Cath-| this Western Hemisphere that we should share 
































































olic in Bolivia and Peru.” In the Argentine, 
there is now free toleration of Protestantism, 
and in 1884, President Roca made a speech 
at a Protestant anniversary celebration jp 
Buenos Ayres, in which he praised the mig. 
sionaries, saying that to their influence he 
attributed much of the progress of the repub. 
lic, and urged them to enlarge their fields ang 
increase their zeal. 

In Chili free religious toleration has beep 
guaranteed, and in 1888, the government 
granted the Presbyterian mission a charter 
stating that ‘‘those who profess the Reformed 
Church religion according to the doctrines of 
the Holy Scripture, may promote primary and 
superior instruction, according to modern 
methods and practices, and propagate the 
worship of their belief, obedient to the laws 
of the land.’’ 

Some object to the presence of Protestant 
missionaries in South America on the ground 
that Christianity is already there in the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the Roman Catholic 
Church is not in South America what it ig 
with us, and its influence has never been and 
is not now in Latin America a salutary and 
uplifting influence. The priests themselves 
often fail to illustrate purity in their own 
lives. We have the Pope’s own word for this, 
He wrote in an encyclical to the clergy of 
Chili, in 1897: ‘‘In many dioceses ecclesiastics 
break all bounds and deliver themselves up to 
manifold forms of sensuality, and no voice is 
lifted up to imperiously summon pastors to 
their duties. . . . You (the clergy) are al- 
ways to be found in the houses of the rich, or 
wherever gluttony may be indulged in, wher- 
ever the choicest wines may be freely ob- 
tained.”” No stronger indictment of the cor- 
ruption of the church in Latin America could 
be written than the Pope himself has provided. 

The Latin American States need the type 
of character which only a strong evangelical 
religion can produce. ‘‘Owing to the lament- 
able want of public morality south of the 
equator, and to the cynicism of the political 
vultures who make it their business to prey 
upon their fatherland,” says Child, ‘‘it is al- 
ways a painful task to speak about the admin- 
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Incidents 
Connected with the Establishment of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem, N. J. 
(Concluded from page 397.) 
The following is a copy of a minute made at 
the first monthly meeting held in West Jersey: 
** At the meeting the last day of the Fifth 
Month, 1676, it was unanimously consented 
unto that the first second day of the weeke in 
every month the Friends w” in the Towne of 
new Salem in Fenwick’s Colony, and all Friends 
belonging thereunto doe monthly meet together 
to consider of outward businesse and of such 
as have been convinced and walks disorderly 
that they may with all Gravitie and uprigbt- 


with these people our Christian inheritance to 
which they are strangers, than we owe it to 
them as nations and as men.—-Robert E. Speer. 







Only a Thing. 

In a pretty, sunny parlor, modest but taste- 
ful two women were arranging flowers. One 
was the hostess the other a visitor who was 
helping with the preparations for a tea that 
afternoon. It was from the visitor’s hand that 
adelicate glass vase slipped and crashed to 
pieces on the hearth. 

‘OQ Ellen, I’m so very sorry!” she exclaimed, 
in distress. ‘‘ The Venetian glass vase your 
sister brought from Italy—the very one I can’t 
possibly replace. It’s too bad.” 

“It was pretty, and I’m sorry, of course,’’ ac- 
knowledged Ellen, frankly, burrowing promptly 
in a closet for the dust pan; ‘‘ but don’t 
stand there frozen with horror, and your face 
like a tragic mask. After all, it’s only a 
thing.” 

“Only a thing!’’ echoed the culprit, in a 
voice of astonishment, fringed with indigna- 
tion. ‘Of course it’s a thing. Most things 
are things. But that doesn’t prevent their 
being precious.”’ 

Ellen laughed outright. 

“‘ Most things certainly are things,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ and a few things are precious; but 
even then there’s a difference. I forgot that 
you didn’t know the family hy-word, and 
couldn’t finish it out for yourself. You see, 
I was quoting my name-aunt, who was the 
dearest, cosiest, most comfortable, and yet a 
most wide awake and spirited old lady. She 
always declared that the richest gain that 


























to their souls, be admonished, exhorted and 


of God in them.’’ 









1677, and the first minute adopted by the 
Monthly Meeting held at that place is dated 
** the 15th of ye Fifth Month, 1678:”’ so that 
it would appear that the settlement of Salem 
and the establishment of a Monthly Meeting 
there preceded the settling and the establish- 
ing of a meeting at Burlington by just about 
two years. 

The first marriage certificate on record after 
the establishment of the Monthly Meeting is 
very brief being as follows: 

“* This is to satisfie whome it may concerne 
that Abraham Strand and Rachel Nicholson 
take one another as husband and wife this 25th 
came to her through age agd experience was | day of the Ninth Month, called November, in 
the perception of relative-importance. Life | the year 1677 before us who are witness here 
isso much more easy and interesting if we| to in Meetinge at Salem, in West Jersey:”’ 
never let ourselves be troubled about what 
need not really matter; and compared with 
people and actions, things, our mere little 
possessions, are after all so trifling. She 
deemed it disgraceful that anything less than 
war, earthquake or fire, affecting things, should 
make us unhappy. 

“‘* When a heart, a promise or a principle 
is broken,’ she used to say, ‘ that’s disaster, 
and one may grieve; but when a teapot is—a 
thing is only a thing. Laugh and take a brown 
pitcher, and the tea will taste just as good.’ ” 

** [ suppose it would,” agreed Ellen’s friend, 
reflectively, ‘‘ if the laugh were genuine, but 
so many of us couldn’t laugh. Some one says, 
‘Things are in the saddle and ride mankind?’ 
Only he should have said womankind—it’s we 
housekeepers who are slaves to things.” 

“‘Oh, not all of us,’’ protested Ellen, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Suppose you put the pink chrysan- 
themums in that old Dutch mug and twist the 
trailing fern round the handle—I’m not sure 
it isn’t going to be prettier than the Venetian 
vase, after all.’’— Youth’s Companion. 



















SAMUEL NICHOLSON, 
MARY SANDERS, PETER CORNELES, 
PRUDENCE WADR, THOMAS STOLLEY, 
MARGITE GIMNES, HEMIE GRUBE, 
NATHAN SMART, 
RICHARD Guy, 
RICHARD ROBINSON. 


Many of the earlier minutes of Salem Monthly 
Meeting reveal the Christian care and concern 
exercised over its individual members and show 
their appreciation of the Apostle’s declaration 
that as they were all members of one body, 
that the members should have the same care 
one for another, and whether one member suf- 
fers, all the members suffer with it. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a minute adopted in 1678, 
with the initials A. B. sustituted for the real 
name of the object of the concern, who had 
for some time absented himself from their re- 
ligious meetings. 

‘At a Monthly Meeting held the 6th day of 
ye Third Month 1678. It was appointed by 
the meeting that Christopher White and Rich- 
ard Gibbs goe to A. B. to know whether he 

O! be little, be little; and then thou wilt be | owneth the truth which he formerly professed 
content with little; and if you feel, now and | or not, and if he owns it, to desire him to 
then,a check or a secret smiting—in that isthe | come to the next Monthly Meeting; and if not, 
Father’s love; be not overwise, nor overeager, | returne his answer to the next Monthly Meet- 
in thy own willing, running, and desiring, and | ing.” 
thou mayest feel it so; and by degrees come| At the Monthly Meeting held in the Fourth 


















































to the knowledge of thy guide, who will lead | Month Christopher White and Richard Gibbs 


thee, step by step, in the path of life and teach ' returned the answer of A. B. which was that 
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meeting was that he loved the truth above 
all things, and that he loved honest Friends, 
but that he had his failings as well as others, 
but that he could freely forgive them that 
were the occasion of it, and desired to have 
his love remembered to Friends, and that he 
loved the truth above all things. The first 
minute above quoted is a sample in a general 
way, of many others. 

In 1687 a committee was appointed to floor 
both ends of the meeting house with a good 
clay floor, and this continued to be used for 
some years; being finally replaced with a floor 
of boards. The first mention of a fire being 
used was in 1687, when Thomas Woodrofe was 
directed ‘‘ to keep a fire in the meeting-house, 


foot stoves containing hot coals were used, 


alsoe reproved, and their evil deeds and prac-| Which no doubt added somewhat to the com- 
tices testified ag" in the wisdome of God and fort of those assembled. In 1°99 it was de- 
authoritie of truth w™ may answer the witness | cided to build a new meeting-house of brick 


near the site of the old one, but it was not 


The first emigrants arrived at Burlington in| entirely completed till 1702; the cost being 


425£. 17s. This house was used for about 70 
vears, or till 1772, when a lot was bought and 
the large brick structure now standing on East 
Broadway opposite Walnut, was erected. 

Yearly Meetings, which usually lasted for 
three days, were held alternately at Salem 
and Burlington: the first having been held at 
the latter place in 1681. They were held in 
the Second Month, and appear to have been 
mainly meetings for worship, and not for the 
transaction of such business as now occupies 
our attention at the annual gatherings of 
Friends. They continued to be held at these 
places until about 1705 or ’06; after which 
they were held at Burlington and Philadelphia 
to which representatives from other places 
were appointed. 

Quarterly Meetings for Salem and Newton 
were established as early as 1686, and continued 
to be held alternately at these places till 1722; 
in which year mention is made of the Quarterly 
Meeting being held at the meeting-house at 
Haddonfield. After this time they were held 
at Salem and Haddonfield instead of at Salem 
and Newton as formerly; and were designated 
as Gloucester and Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
Quarterly Meetings continued to be thus held 
till 1795, when the number of Friends having 
increased sufficiently to warrant it, Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting was set off from Salem. 

The following are the minutes relating to 
this division: ‘‘At a Quarterly Meeting held at 
Salem the 17th day of the Eleventh Month, 
1794. . .. 

‘* By a mipute of the Yearly Meeting re- 
ceived by the extracts, it appears that that 
meeting has confirmed the Division of this 
meeting, and established two Quarterly Meet- 
ings within our limits. The minute is as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

‘* By a minute of the Quarterly Meeting for 
Gloucester and Salem it appears that that 
meeting agreed to propose to the Yearly Meet- 
ing to constitute two Quarterly Meetings with- 
in their limits; one to be composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Evesham, Upper Evesham, 
Haddonfield, and Great Egg Harbor and Cape 
May to be distinguished by the name of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting. to be held at Had- 
donfield in the Third and Ninth Months on the 


thee to follow. Be still and wait for light he hoped he should “‘never denie the truth that 6th day of the week preceeding the General 
and strength. | he formerly professed.” His message toa later} Spring and Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia; 
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the meetings of ministers and elders on the | 
preceding day; and at Evesham on the first | 
second day of the week inthe Sixth and 
Twelfth Months; the meetings of ministers 
and elders to be held on the Seventh Day pre- 
ceding.—The other Quarterly Meeting to be 
composed of the Monthly Meetings of Wood- 
bury, Pilesgrove, Salem and Greenwich by the 
name of Salem Quarterly Meeting to be held 
at Woodbury on the 3rd Second Day of the 
week in the Second and Eighth Months, and 
at: Salem on the same day of the week in the 
Fifth and Eleventh Months; the meetings of 
ministers and elders at each place to be held 
on the Seventh Day preceding: the several 
meetings to begin at the eleventh hour: the 
Upper Quarterly Meeting to be held at Had- 
donfield until a suitable house is provided at 
Evesham to accommodate the same. Which be- 
ing united with and confirmed, the following 
Friends are appointed to attend the opening 
of the said Quarterly Meetings, in company 
with such Women Friends as may be appointed 
by their Yearly Meeting: the one to be held 
at Woodbury in the Second Morth, 1795, and 
the other in the Third Month;—to wit: Arthur 
Howell, John Hoskins, John Cox, William 
Jackson, Samuel Wilson, Eli Yarnall, Josiah 
Bunting, Warner Mifflin, John Childs, John 
Johnson, Nathan Allen, Daniel Smith, Abraham 
Gibbons, Oliver Paxon and Isaac Coates: and 
the said meetings when established are de- 
sired to appoint suitable Friends to represent 
each of them in the meeting for Sufferings. 
It is agreed by this meeting that the minutes 
and papers belonging thereto shall be lodged 
at Haddonfield, and it is referred to the Quar- 
terly Meeting to be held at Haddonfield to pre- 
pare the minutes to be recorded up to the 
present time, the expense whereof, if any 
shall arise, to be paid by both Quarterly Meet- 
ee sos us 

‘* With desires that the power of Truth, the 
alone qualification for the Lord’s work and 
service may be waited for and felt after in all 
our meetings, this Quarterly Meeting of Busi- 
ness for Gloucester and Salem, concludes, and 
centers into the Quarterly Meetings of Haddon- 
field and Salem, agreeable to the tenor of the 
foregoing minute of the Yearly Meeting.” 

In the early days of the Society what were 
called General Meetings were held at different 
places, and seem to have comprised a larger 
area than the Quarterly Meetings. Such a 
meeting was held at Burlington the last day 
of the Sixth Month, 1681, at which ‘‘it was 
mutually agreed that a women’s meeting should 
be established.” This General Meeting was 
composed of Salem Monthly Meeting, Marquis 
Hvok and Upland Monthly Meeting, Burlington 
Monthly Meeting and a meeting at Falls. On 
the above mentioned date a committee was ap- 
pointed to obtain the consent of Friends in 
Long Island and Rhode Island for the Friends 
of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting to be joined 
to Burlington. It was also “‘generally agreed 
that there be an half year’s meeting held at 
Salem on the second First-day in the Second 
Month.” 

Some of the emigrants who came from Eng- 
land in the ship ‘‘Griffin,’’ settled on both 
sides of Cohansey Creek, called by Fenwick 
Cesaria River, in the neighborhood of the 
present town of Greenwich and on the 18th 
day of the Seventh Month, 1676 an order was 


issued to Richard Hancock, Surveyor General, 


directing him to survey and lay out the town 
of Cohansick, now Greenwich, on the same 
general plan as Salem, having a wide street 
with lots of 16 acres each on either side, and 
“‘of sufficient number to accomodate forty and 
two persons.’’ It was the intention of the 
Propretor to make this a County town for 
Cumberland County, with a court house and 
other public buildings. 

A meeting was established there in 1686, 
and a meeting house built in 1690. A Pre- 
parative Meeting was allowed in 1735; the 
Monthly Meeting being held alternately there 
and at Alloways Creek which so continued un- 
til the time of the separation in 1827, when 
the meeting of the latter place was discon- 
tinued. 

John Fenwick, like his contemporary Wil- 
liam Penn, experienced many trials and per- 
plexities. Being in debt, he executed a mort- 
gage, on the eve of his departure from Eng- 
land to John Eldridge and Edmund Warner, 
dated the 17th of the Seventh Month, 1675, 
which afterwards occasioned much trouble to 
both Fenwick and his colony. In addition to 
this, Gov. Edmund Andros, who unjustly claimed 
jurisdiction over New Jersey as well as New 
York, looked with feelings of envy and jeal- 
ousy on Fenwick’s settlement in West Jersey; 
and at acouncil held in New York in the 
Twelfth Month, 1675, it was decided that a 
warrant should be issued for his arrest. In 
pursuance of this he was forcibly taken to 
New York where he was detained for about 
two years, but was finally released on parole 
and returned to his colony at Salem. He died 
in 1683 at the house of his son-in-law, Samuel 
Hedge, and was interred in the family burying 
ground on the Hedgefield tract in Mannington 
township. 


inal 


The Constant Tests for Promotion. 


Any deviation from the highest ideal of 
holy living, even in apparently trivial matters, 
lowers the whole level of the spiritual life. 

‘‘ No part of life may be exempted without 
injury to the highest faculty of spiritual dis- 


cernment.’’ If in anything the lower way is 
chosen instead of the higher, there will be a 
slackening of ideals, and an easy-going ac- 
ceptance of ‘‘ worldly comfortableness.’’ 

Nor can service for God and man be railed 
off by itself in a special area consecrated to 
it. The Christian is expected to be always 
among men, wherever he may be, as one who 
serveth and to shine as a light in the world. 

Nor can victories be won for God in a sud- 
den burst of enthusiastic devotion. The vic- 
torious outcome of the battle is decided in the 
supreme moment of inward decisiun, it may 
be long before, to be steadfast to God’s will in 
the face of all enemies, at all costs, and at 
any sacrifice. A man is then ready to meet 
temptation with an assurance of victory that 
could not be known if at the last moment he 
had to rally the scattered forces of the will, 
and to make up his mind on the eve of conflict 
to be true to his King. 

Let it once be remembered that each in- 
dividual fight is part of the battle that is go- 
ing on in the world between the forces of 
righteousness and the forces of evil, and the 
importance of each personal victory is in- 
creased a hundred-fold. Who can measure 





the difference between advance into the coup. 
try of the enemy and a yielding of any por. 
tion of our King’s territory to his foes,— 
The Interchange. 


Science and Industry. 


The amount of water given off by an acre of 
grass is said to be thirty hogshead a day. 


The papyrus plant, the fiber of which formed 
the base of so many ancient manuscripts, 
grows in abundance along the Anapo River 
in Sicily, though it is nearly extinct in Egypt, 


Inez Callamore, a handsome San Francisco 
girl of 24, after repeated rebuffs, was given 
permission to descend in eight fathoms of 
water off the Golden Gate for the purpose of 
examining the hull of a sunken vessel. Four 
men divers had been there before her, but she 
accomplished more than all of them put to- 
gether. Inez Callamore’s father has been a 
diver on the Pacific Coast for many years. 


THE CEMENT RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STaTes.—During the field season of 1903 most 
of the cement producing districts of the United 
States were visited by members of the United 
States Geological Survey and data were col- 
lected for a report on the cement resources 
and industry of the country. The bulletin is 
published for gratuitous distribution and may 
be obtained on application to the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE Hyproscore and Its Success.—Cave- 
liere Pino is the inventor of a machine called 
the hydroscope. The instrument consists of 
a long tube carrying an optical instrument at 
the end. Objects at the bottom of the sea 
are reflected upward, where they may be read- 
ily studied from the deck of a steamer. By 
means of the hydroscope, Pino succeeded in 
bringing up objects from the sea that have 
been concealed for two thoysand years. These 
were found off the Grecian coast, and include 
some valuable art objects—creations of an- 
cient Greek art.—The Scientific American. 

Women As EXPERT MARINERS.—In some 
coast villages among the Danes, Norwegians 
and Finns, women are employed as sailors and 
prove themselves to be expert mariners. In 
the smaller sailing ships, where there is a wo- 
man on board, whether she be the wife of the 
skipper or the stewardess, she is expected to 
take her turn at the ordinary work of the 
sailor, not even excluding the duties of the 
man at the wheel or of the night watch. Den- 
mark employs several women as state officials 
at sea. Experienced captains assert that the 
women make excellent sailors, and are equal 
to most seamen in dexterity and power of en- 
durance.—From the London World. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
expects within a few days to begin commer- 
cial business between England and America. 
For months its offices on the two sides of the 
ocean have been holding communication with- 
out difficulty. They are never disturbed by 
broken cables or storms, for the intervening 
ether is permanently continuous. Only such 
an electrical storm as produces auroras call 
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interfere, as it does also with the telegraph. 
Amore startling design of the company is to 
open communication between Italy and Argen- 
tina, across seven thousand miles, which Mar- 
coni expects fully to accomplish. 


A NovEL RAILWAY.—What is said to be the 
most dangerous railway in the world is that 
recently completed up the side of Mt. Vesu- 
vius for the benefit of the many tourists that 
annually visit this famous volcano. It.is a 
cable railway of the mono-rail type, the one 
car comprising the active rolling stock being 
supported by two wheels, one at each end of the 
car. The center of gravity of the car is below 
the top of the supporting rail, so that it bal- 
ances without the aid of supporting wheels at 
the sides. 

The railway line runs to within nominally 
one thousand feet of the crater mouth, but the 
distance changes from day to day on account 
of the rapid changes that take place; accre- 
tions to the sides of the crater may materially 
increase the distance one day, and the fall of 
ahuge slice into the seething gulf five hun- 
dred feet below may considerably lessen the 
distance the next day. The maintenance of 
the line in proper alignment is a difficult mat- 
ter. Fissures opening, the flow of lava, fall- 
ing cinders, and sliding of the roadbed require 
constant watchfulness and labor by gangs of 
laborers, who constantly patrol it during the 
periods of the operation. The ‘‘train’’ has 
no fixed time-table, the trips depending on 
the activity of the volcano and the direction 
of the wind: some days they are entirely aban- 
doned. — Machinery. 


MepicinE HasBits.—The taking of medicine 
for every trifling ailment is a habit that grows 
on one until it becomes almost impossible to 
break it. The American people have long been 
noted for the readiness with which they accept 
various quack nostrums and patent medicines 
as cures for various ills. But people seem 
not to desire health so much as they desire to 
escape the penalties which are a result of 
their violation of the laws of health. Hence 
when sickness comes as a result of excesses, 
instead of seeking to lead wholesome lives 
they appeal to some doctor to patch them up 
in order that they may continue the same im- 
proper modes of life. 

There seems also to have been for some 
years a growing sensitiveness in the American 
people with regard to pain. People resort to 
the use of anodynes and narcotics to deaden 
pain, instead of trying to correct the wrong 
modes of life which have led them into their 
troubles, ignoring the fact that such remedies 
are almost invariably worse than the disease, 
in that they do not cure, but merely deaden 
the pain, and at the same time undermine the 
constitution. So that while the desire for 
such drugs becomes ever more imperative, 
they become less and less efficient, and finally 
leave their victim helpless and hopeless. 

The habit of early rising, the avoidance of 
late hours, regularity in taking one’s meals, 
simplicity of diet, a recourse to fresh air, bath- 
ing and out-door exercise as tonics, rather 
than to any kind of stimulants, the faculty of 
withdrawing the mind from business cares for 
Seasons of rest and relaxation, are all import- 


ant factors in keeping the body in a healthy 
condition. 












the following illustration. 
get off the course because of a little unravel- 
ing somewhere! 
smallest matters, for out of it are the issues 
of life. 


of an ocean steamship depends, as well as the 
infinite care, which, after all, explains the 
apparent immunity of one or two of the ocean 
liners from accident. may be illustrated by an 
anecdote told by one of the veteran captains 
now commanding a favorite ocean steamship. 


not knowing then that Captain Watkins would 
take to himself the entire blame and set forth 
the reason of the disaster. 


in command of his ship, one of the finest speci- 
mens of modern marine architecture, 
observed that one of the lights was not where 
it should be, if his reckoning and his compass 





Just Escaped a Wreck. 


It is almost needless to make application of 
How many lives 


present. Afterwards he visited Friends at North 
Dartmouth, Mass., attending the meeting at Smith’s 
Mills, and appointed meetings at Russell’s Mills 
and in New Bedford. Job S. Gidley, as also his 
companion, Thomas C. Hogue, of West Chester, 
Pa., accompanied him on the 23rd to Nantucket, 
where a meeting of good size was obtained by them 
in the Baptist meeting-house. Returning by way 
of Falmouth to call on a relative, he proceeded 
with Friends back to North Dartmouth, to fulfill 
an appointment for a public meeting there in the 
Friends’ meeting-house. 


Keep the heart true in the 


The infinity of detail upon which the safety 





Notes in General. 


John S. Paton, now nearly eighty years old, has 
been making a tour of the churches in Victoria, 
| Australia, in the interest of his mission in the New 
Hebrides, where he has labored so many years and 
where he expects to end his days. 


He was speaking of the loss of the Paris, 


In a strong editorial on “The Church and the 
Age,” the London Examiner says: “‘ The new evan- 
when he gelism so loudly called for must be not a new gos- 
pel, but the old gospel presented in its entirety, 
and in a language which the men of the new age 
can understand. 


He was coming down the English Channel 


were correct. 

Fortunately it was a clear night. He knew 
that it was impossible that the lighthouse could 
have moved within a week, and therefore, the 
fault was either with the course he had laid 
out or with the compass. 

His ship carried one of Lord Kelvin’s patent 
compasses one of the most delicate of instru-| John Wesley wrote in his old age: “I am sick 
ments, and presumably one the least liable to | of opinions, [ am weary to bear them.” Wesley 
bout of order. eh hy poe pe 

. : ; over 7 : > closed by saying, 
uae uae Pree beepers, — “Let my soul be with those Christians, whereso- 
another one put in its place which instantly ever they be and whatsoever opinions they are of. 


gave correct bearings upon the lighthouse,| The Wesleyan of Halifax, N. S., says: “The six 
showing that the captain’s reckoning was all} branches of Methodism in Great Britain are not 
right. likely to unite, as the Wesleyans and Primitive 

The captain spent some huurs trying to dis- | Methodists find barriers in the way. It is probable 
cover wherein that compass failed. Neither | that the new connection, the United Methodist Free 
he nor any of his subordinate officers was able — — Bible Christian churches will form 
to detect any fault with it. a 


Then the captain, using a strong microscope, | “We are still concerned with the man who has 
found that some of the silk threads which | not, from whom even that which he hath is taken 
served as a support to the compass, each thread | away. But we need to be more concerned than 
being almost of the fineness of the spinning of | heretofore for the man who has, to whom it shall 
a spider, had become unraveled a little, thereby be given. If we are to advance morally, if weare 
causing infinitesimal knots, and these, so deli- | t® act with moral effect in midst of so great an 
cate was the instrument, had served to dis- outward gain, we must cultivate the ancient Chris- 


arrange the compass. tian art of losing. Apply the principles of Chris- 


; ‘ tian losing f the gains of th i - 
Had it been a foggy night that fine steam- in cuie. ee ee 


ship would have been a wreck upon the coast 
of Wales.—Union Gospel News. 


The late Samuel Smiles’s “Self-Help” has hecome 
so thoroughly a classic of endeavor that its edi- 
tions are numbered by the thousands. The latest 
comes from the American Book Company in simple 
and readable guise, edited by Ralph Lytton Bower, 
and equipped with introduction, notes and index. 








Few WorDs, AND TO THE Point.—“ Never before 
in the history of the world,” says the Baltimore 
Herald, “‘did apt speech count for so much as it 
does to-day. The man who does not waste his 
words and who gives to his phrases a clever turn 
has the ear of business. He gets attention and he 
gets results. There is really nothing new in the 
process. St. Paul understood it centuries ago when 
he wrote to the Collosians, ‘Let your speech be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt.’” 

A library wagon to carry books to farmers is a 
Wisconsin idea. The literature-laden vehicles, bear- 
ing consignments of the latest novels and of treat- 
5 — ises on how to tell the wild flowers, the bugs and 

I believe that unless the members are willing to | beetles, rocks and fossils, and all the “a will 
bear the Cross and thereby become members of | make their rounds much as the Yankee peddler made 
Christ’s kingdom, they will soon scatter and dis- ' his in the old days. Incitiesand their suburbs the 
band. It requires a deeper impression than merely pooklover must still go to the library or the drug 
desiring to be in good company.—Correspondent. | store for his bouks; in the rural districts the books 
| will henceforth come to the lover of them. 

In addition to the visiting Friends already named | 
as attending the Yearly Meeting at Westerly, R.' President Francis L. Patton closed an address on 
L, Benjamin P. Brown, of North Carolina, was also The Present Assault on the Bible with these words: 





Not as a slave restored to menial task, 

Not an unlettered porter at the gate, 

But as a Son enrobed, let me enjoy 

The highest interchange of friend with friend. 
H.T. M. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The Yearly Meeting held at Westerly, R. I., sent 
an epistle “To all those Friends in North Carolina 
who are striving to maintain our principles in their | 
ancient trath and purity.” 
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“T tell you that, in the interests of morality, in 
the interests of home, in the interests of trade, in 
the interests of civil liberty, in the interests of all 
that is best in this life, and all that is bright with 
hope in respect to the life to come; we must keep 
our old-fashioned Christianity; we must rehabili- 
tate Paul; we must get back, and back, and back, 
and back to the Atoning Blood, or else we shall 
go on to atheism and despair.” 


LUKE'S GOSPEL FOR ARAPAHOE INDIANS.—The 
American Bible Society has just issued from its 
press the Gospel of St. Luke in Arapahoe, trans- 
lated by J. Roberts, of the Shoshone Mission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Shoshone Agency, 
Wyo. One of the remarkable features of this 
translation is the length of some of its words, 
which spread pretty well over the width of the 
page. There are not many who use this dialect 
among the Indian tribes in this country, but there 
are a few who speak it and read it, and to whom 
it can be read, and it is the purpose of this society 
to minister to the few as well as to the many. 


PAPER PRINTED FoR CHEROKEES.—The Cherokee 
Advocate is one of the oldest and most interesting 
newspapers in the United States. It is the official 
organ of the Cherokee Nation and is published at 
Tahlequah at the Nation’s expense. It is a five- 
column folio weekly, half of which is printed in 
the Cherokee language. Itisstrictly non-partisan 
and is forbidden by law to deal in politics. In- 
dians who read only Cherokee get the paper free. 
The total circulation is about 1000. The cost of 
publication is about $2500 a year over and above 
receipts from advertisements. The expense is met 
by an annual appropriation. The salary of the 
editor is $600 and a nice home. He is appointed 
by the National Council. The paper has been in 
existence since 1840. Thesole object of the paper 
is to perpetuate the Cherokee language. 


ON RECKLESS CHRONOLOGY.—“‘It is freely ad- 
mitted,” says M. G. Kyle, “ that the Chronology of 
the Bible is not understood. No more is the chron- 
ology of Egypt. And it must not be forgotten 
that M. Jules Oppert, one of the oldest and greatest 
of Assyriologists, boldly challenges the chronology 
deduced from the Eponym calendar. No two Bib- 
lical chronologists have ever agreed on the subject. 
It is probable that even the very system of ancient 
Oriental Chronology was on a different principle 
from ours. And when it is discovered, as it will 
be some day, it will certainly correct some popular 
errors, it may be, where we least expect. But the 
claims for antiquity far outreaching or even dis- 
crediting the seeming extent of the Biblical rec- 
ords, bear as yet about the same relation to scien- 
tific Biblical archeology, as the various conclusions 
from Cardiff giants and Kansas cave men and the 
Colorado missing link do to the discussion in Anth- 
ropology.” 

A New History OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Barr Fer- 
ree, the secretary of the Pennsylvania Society, has 
written a new history of Pennsylvania entitled 
“ Pennsylvania: a Primer.” The book covers the 
entire history of thecolony, province and theState 
of Pennsylvania, and has been prepared to present 
the essential fact of Pennsylvania history in a 
concise and accessible form. It is a book intended 
for ready reference, and has been written on a 
new plan. The range of topics is much wider than 
in other elementary histories of the State. The 
Chronological Summary alone contains more than 
four hundred entries. The volume is elaborately 
illustrated with maps, autographs and fac-similes 
of historic documents, and is the only general text- 
book of Pennsylvania history in which the illus- 
trations are of this nature. It will be published 
in the Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the current year, and also as an independent vol- 
ume of the Leonard Scott Publication Co., New 
York. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.— Theodore Roosevelt was nominated 
for President, Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana for Vice- 
President, and George B. Cortelyou of N. Y. for Chair- 
man of the National Committee, at the Republican Con- 
vention lately held in Chicago. 

President Roosevelt has made the following Cabinet 
appointments : William H. Moody of Massachusetts, At- 
torney General ; Paul Morton of Illinois, Secretary of 
the Navy: Victor H. Metcalf, California, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Secretary Hitchcock made public a telegram from 
Commissioner Richards of the General Land Office, con- 
ducting the sale of lands of the Red Lake Indian Reser- 
vation, stating that he had sold sixty tracts for $101,234, 
the lowest price per acre being $5.25 and the highest 
$18.30. The minimum price fixed by law is $4 25. 

The Experimental Diet Kitchen at Washington an- 
nounces that boric acid and borax as preservatives, even 
in doses not exceeding 74 grains a day, are prejudicial 
to health when continued for a long time. 

The Secretary of the Interior has withdrawn from all 
forms of disposal, 1,013,760 acres of public land in Ne- 
braska, for incorporation in what is known as the North 
Platte Irrigation project. 

Tne Pennsylvania Rail Road and the B. & O. R. R. have 
completed arrangements to comply with the “ Jim Crow ” 
law which became effective in Maryland on the lst inst. 
Old smoking coaches are divided into two compartments, 
one of which will be for white smokers, the other for the 
use of the negro travel. The B. & O. does not hold that 
the law applies to through express trains, but assumes 
that all trains doing an inter-state business are exempt. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in this city is now 
employing about 10,500 men, which is nearly 35 per cent. 
less than last winter when the plant was running to its 
full capacity. 

Bement, Miles & Co, manufacturers of large machine 
tools in this city, have reduced their force of 1,000 
workmen nearly 50 per cent. 

It is stated by the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers that the output in this country for the 
calendar year will be from 17,000 to 20,000 machines. 

The Pennsylvania Rail Road retrenchment plans are 
said to contemplate a further reduction in its working 
force, of between 5,000 and 8,000 employees, including 
nearly 1,000 from the clerical force at Broad Street 
Station. 

The Cunard Steamship Company has reduced its east- 
bound steerage rates to $15 from New York to Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Belfast. The old rate was from $28 to 
$29.50. 

The White Star Line Baltic, which is the largest vessel 
afloat, is expected to arrive in New York on the 7th 
instant. She has a cargo capacity of 28,000 tons, is 726 
feet long and can carry 3,000 passengers and a crew of 
350 men. A special feature is the large number of single 
berth state-rooms. The White Star fleet now numbers 
31 steamsbips. 

The State Board of Health asserts that the recorded 
number of casualties in the United States resulting from 
the use of toy pistols, giant crackers and other high ex- 
plosives on “ Independence Day ” of last year was nearly 
as great as the losses of the Russias army in the recent 
two days’ battle at Haicheng, where about 5,000 killed 
and wounded is admitted. A communication mailed to 
the Mayor or Chief Burgess of every city and township 
in the State, urging the need of enforcing the existing 
laws, says in part: “It becomes your duty, as the Chief 
Executive of your municipality, having taken a solemn 
oath to preserve order and maintain the peace, to issue 
a proclamation forbidding the sale or use of any such 
weapons or explosives within the limits of your jurisdic- 
tion as set forth in these laws.” 

Helen Kellar, the gifted deaf, dumb and blind student 
at Radcliffe College, is said to be on the verge of nervous 
prostration. She is keenly disappointed at the prospect 
of not being able to take her degree, but it is thought 
that in view of her bright record, the Faculty may confer 
the degree. 

A special session of the United States Grand Jury has 
been called in New York to investigate the excursion 
steamboat disaster. Nine hundred and twelve bodies of 
the victims have been recovered, of which 824 have 
been identified. 

ForeicnN.—Skirmishes between the Russian and Japan- 
ese armies are reported, with a moving northward of the 
latter's line toward the Russian forces. Admiral Togo 
reports a battle, in which he declares one battleship sunk 
and two other vessels damaged at Port Arthur. 

Subject to the ratification of the Panama Legislature, 
it is proposed by the War Department at Washington 
that the gold currency of the United States shall be the 

‘legal tender in Panama, and the money of Panama shall 


be legal tender in the canal zone. This system is gqh. 
stantially the same as that existing in the Philippines, 

The London Times-Public Ledger Cable Service states 
that when the Governor of St. Petersburg asked one of 
the millionaires of that city why they gave so little finan. 
cial aid to the war, he replied that in his opinion and that 
of other merchants and manufacturers, the war wag g 
frivolous and useless enterprise that could only end ig 
failure and industrial ruin. ‘They therefore considered 
it more patriotic to spend 10,000 roubles a day, as he 
was doing, in paying workmen though there was no work 
to do, than to assist in continuing a war which could only 
inflict endless misery on the Russian people. 

Ion Perdicaris, the wealthy United States citizen, who, 
with his step-son, was kidnapped by the Moroccan brigand, 
Raisuli, has been released. Nearly all that the bandit 
demanded as a ransom, which included $55,000, the de. 
position of the Governor of Tangier, and the appointment 
of Raisuli as Governor over a considerable tract of terri. 
tory, is said to have been granted by the Sultan, who wag 
terrified by the appearance of American and other war. 
ships at Tangier. Later advices which speak of the ing. 
bility of the Sultan to carry out some of these conditions, 
state that the bandit threatens to capture and kill other 
Europeans if the terms are not fulfilled. 

Semi-official advices give the terms on which the Say 
Domingo Government has established peace with the rey. 
olutionists. These include recognition of the authorities 
of the Government and submission to its orders, the rey- 
olutionists to surrender all their arms except 150 rifles 
for policing. The Government guarantees their lives and 
porperty, will pay the debts and expenses of the revolg- 
tion, when accounts have been found correct, and gives 
them $3,000 to pay off their troops. Jiminez is said to 
have entirely lost his prestige. 

Having apologized to France and Germany for the re 
cent attack upon the Ministers of these countries by its 
palace guards at Port au Prince, the Haitian Government 
considers the incident closed. 


a _____ 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 


Minerva Harvey, Iowa; Henry Longstreth, Pa.; Logas 
McGrew, Ia.; Joseph B. Richardson, N. J., $1 to No, 27; 
for Wm. G. Guindon, N. Y., $1 to No. 27; Benj. F. Whit 
son for Anna M. Whitson, Pa., $3. 


ga¥” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 


ErRATA.— On pages 396 and 397, No. 50 of “ FRrEnp,” 
Edward Byltznge should read Edward Byllynge, Garven 
Laury should read Gawen Lawrie, and on page 397 of same 
number Robert Lane should read Robert Zane. 


A FRIEND in delicate health, residing in central New 
York, desires to engage a man ana wife to care for his 
house, garden and grounds. Friends preferred. 

Address W. W., 
Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Wanted—A Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or 
phans, Forty-fourth and Wallace Streets, Philadelphia, 
Apply to Lydia E. Pennock, 2146 Green Street, Philadel 
phia, or Sarah Emlen Garrett, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Sup. 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 


J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


i 


Diep, at Ballochgoy, Scotland, ERNEST EDWARD THOM 
SON, son of Charles W. and Rachel Thomson, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, in his twentieth year; an upright minded lad,s 
lover of all that is good and right. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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